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Besides furnishing direct 


suppli 
to plants, salt purifies and i pplies of food 


weetens the land. 


herbage, that they otherwise neglect, when 
salt is scattered over it so as to adhere to 
the leaves and foliage. We have seen sheep 
|devour the leaves of the alder with great 
relish after salt had been sprinkled over 


| them while wet with moisture, though they 
|would invariably neglect them when not 
jsalted. This is due to the taste or relish 
limparted by the salt. The action of salt in 


the soil is not unlike this. It rapidly decom- 


the acids of the soil harmless to vegetation 


ING. One Square, one insertion, | while it contributes to fertility. This ex- 


plains its prompt action on old and inferior 
| pasturage when it is broken up. 


per discontinued, he must / We have not space to speak of the value 
her may continue to send | P — rrshi hi y ft 
lect the whole amount, | Of salt in the compost heap, where it is often | rather hard on the Ayrshires, that you often 


Ke te anf to comelado. that recommend so hig’uy in your paper? They 


lof great value. 


| either directly to the land, or in the compost 
heup, will be attended with good results. 


——— 


DUTY OF AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 

The agricultural community has a right to 
expect that agricultural colleges will aim to 
increase the sum of scientific knowledge 





of agriculture, and not merely to become re- 
tailers of the imperfect and often crude ma- 


terials which we already have at hand. To} 
| meet this just expectation, to appear to begin 


to do their plain duty, they should not fail 
to devise and initiate a comprehensive sys- 
tem of carefully conducted experiments de- 
signed to establish results not only for the 
Siates or localities where they are situated, 
and which, of course, have the first claim 
upon them, but they should act in concert 
with each other, so that the same experi- 


| We know how eagerly cattle will seize coarse 








ments may be repeated through a series of 


years in each of them. They could thus} 


desirable to attempt to raise chickens, so 
that those breeds should be chosen that do 
not want to sit, For such confined town 
localities, there are certain breeds that 
answer very well, but the discussion of the 
different breeds of poultry, and the particu- 
lar adaptation of each, would lead us too far 
in this connection, and we must defer that to 
future numbers, 





@Muestions & Answers. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


Did not the elaborate experiments report- 
ed in the Ploughman of the 5th instant, bear 














MR. GAPE'S EXPERIMENTS. 


were interesting and valuable trials and will 
attract a good deal of attention, but I was 





sorry the Ayrshires did not make a better 
show in their native country, and surprised 
that the Brittanies so fur lead even the 
vaunted Jerseys that we read so much about | 
and think so highly of? Very truly, 
F.C. Le 

GREENWICH, Feb. 7, 1870. 

Yes; but nobody ever pretended that the 
Ayrshires were anything to brag of in the way 
of butter. It is as profitable for milk produc- 
ers on a milk or cheese farm that the Ayrshires 
have their place, and stand preeminent for 
the economical production of milk. They 
are thrifiy, hardy, easy feeders, and in that 
consists their merit. The quality of Britta- 
ny butter is as much superior to the Jersey 
in high flavor and quality, as it is in quanti- 
ty. It does not look any better, perhaps, or 
cut any finer, but its flavor is altogether su- 





perior. Nor are we surprised that in quan- 
tity they so far led the Jerseys in the aceu- | 
rate and trustworthy trials of Mr. Gape ; for | 


temperature in Amherst for thirty years is | 


46.37 degrees, for 1869 it is 46.54 degrees. 
‘The total rain-fall, including melted snow, 

is, for thirty years, on the average 44.52 

inches, and for 1569 it is 53.47 de 5. 

This excess of nearly nine pro ay above 
the mean was due to the great storm in Oc- 
tober, when the rain-full was about ten inches 
more than in October, 1868. 

» The average depth of snow is 54.2 inches, 
and for 1869 it is 58.5 inches. 

The average amount of cloudiness for 
thirty years is fitty-one per cent. of the visi- 
ble sky, and for 1869 the amount is pre- 
cisely the same; and this is the result of 
1,095 observations made during each year. 

The height of barometer is 29.72 inches, 
and for 1869 it is 29.68 inches. 

Even the unstable wind blows with almost 
the same uniform steadiness. ‘The total 
amount of air moving during the past ten 
years from the northwest averages forty- 
seven per cent. of all the wind, estimating 
both the time during which, and the velocity 
with which, it blew. The amount for 1869 
is fifty-one per cent. From the southwest 
the average is eighteen per cent., and in 1869 
it was fifteen per cent. From the southeast 
the amounts are the same—twenty-four per 


| cent. ; and from.the northeast it averages ten | 
per cent., and in 1869 was eleven per cent. | 


The time of blossoming for early spring 
flowers was as follows in 1869 :— 


| 
Symplocarpus firtitus, (skunk’s cabbage), ...March 14 | 


Viola rotundifolia, (violet),.....cecsee+s coccced April 2 
Epigea repens, (trailing arbutus),...... «+. —— aS 
Anemone nemovrosa, (wind flower), ....++0.++++ May 1 
Sanuguinaria Canadensis, (blood rool).......+++ ai x 
Pyrus Malus, (apple),..... eeeeseees eeeeereces 16 


The past season has been remarkably 


favorable for the oat, about an average for | 
the potato, and rather below the average for | 
Indian corn and hay. The cold, wet weather | 
in hay seemed to affect fruit buds unfavor- | 


ably, but the apples which set adhered to 
the trees, and ripened a fair crop. 

On the whole, the season of 1869 was in 
many respects similar to that of 1868; 
August, the past year, was very dry and 


clear, and this brought forward the corn rap- | 
idly, which otherwise would hardly - have | 


ripened. ‘The grape, for the same reason, 


show the conditions which affect each culti-| Prof. Voelcker very truly remarked in a lec- produced an excell-nt crop, 


vated plant in different localities, and arrive 
at more or less generalizations, which would 
add to our present stock of accurate knowl- 
edge. 

The Agricultural Colleges are better pre- 
pared to uadertake this work and to do it 
well than any other institutions or any other 
body of observers. What have they done 
in this direction ? Where are the experiments 
undertaken by them, except in the case of 
the Michigan Agricultural College ? 

The Massachusetts Agricultural College 
undertook a careful set of experiments on 
the culture of corn and beans with great ex- 
aciness in regard to manures and labor, with 
the application of considerable skill. Will 

| Capt. Marks report the results which he 
ought to know. 





—- -- 


THE FOOD OF FOWLS. 


Fowls require warmth giving food, _ 
. P » S | 
as starch, rice, the solid part of potatoes, etc. ; 


and jlesh giving food, such as the gluten of 


wheat, oat meal, pease, barley, ete; and faut | 


Indian corn, and other things containing oily 





ture upon milk, that as a rule, the smaller the | 
breed the richer the quality of milk. The | 
Bretons justify and confirm the truth of that | 
remark. We are satisfied that as butter | 
cows, the Bretons will lead all other breeds, | 


Scotland, and that there are places where, 
from short or hard pastures and scanty feed | 
the larger breeds, even the medium sized | 
breeds can hardly thrive, the Bretons would 
not only thrive but fill themselves and do | 
well. They will have their place on the 
gentleman’# lawn also, where from their rare 
beauty of form and color, they will be an 
object of attraction.—[ Ep. 


CONDENSING MILK. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


| 
| 


I am desirous of learning some important | 
facts in relation to the business of condens- 


ing milk, with the view of ascertaining | 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 


COLLEGE. . 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


- | 
? Pee , : ‘ ; Will you please inform me through the 
in a fair and impartial trial, like those in| Plonyhman what studies are required for 

f ur | 


admission to the Massachusetts Agricultural | 


College, cost, Xe. 
Yours truly, 
A YounG F\RMER. 
Dorchester, Feb. 1870. 
Candidates fer admission to the Freshman 
class are examined in writing upon the fol- 


lowing subjeets : English Grammar, Geogra- | 


phy, Arithmetic, and the History of the 
United States. 


Candidates for higher standing are exam- 


| ined as above, and also in the studies gone 
jover by the class to which they may desire 


admission. 


No one can be admitted to the College | 


waether the business could be carried on| Until he is fifteen years of age; and every 


profitably here. There are farmers in this} student is required to furnish a certificate of 
section who are desirous of increasing their | 

airies, and they wish to know the most! 
Nae .| profitable way of disposing of their milk, | 
forming food, such as the yellow varietizs of| © 


If yow can give me some facts in relation 


and fatty matters. These ought to be given| Point, as, for instance, the extent of the mar- 


in combination and not singly. 
Grain forms naturally the chief food of 


best because it contains a larger amount of 
flesh and fat forming material. Next comes 
oats, which are to be given more sparingly, 
in consequence of the quantity of husks they 
contain, but in the form of oat meal it is very 
nourishing and flesh forming or fattening 
especially for Cochins and Spanish fowls. 
Wheat isin rather less request, since it is 
more expensive and no more nutritive. Rice 
is useful only in the making of bone, and 
should therefore be given only in hmited 
quantities, except as a change or variation 
from other and richer food. Boiled rice is a 
capital food for chickens when taken in con- 
nection with barley and buckwheat, or millet 
flour, both of which are very nutritious. 
Bran, pollard, malt dust, middlings, etc., are 
capital additions to the food of fowls. 

The following cooked food is to be very 
| strongly recommended, being well adapted 
| to the fattening of all kinds of poultry. 

A quantity of middlings, with or without 
| half its bulk of barley meal or a correspond- 
|ing proportion of malt dust is placed ina 


» whee hen 2 
ating: has lived near or has | pan and baked for about an hour in an oven, 
We have many and} 


or until the mixture is thoroughly heated 


ling mass; if too much water is added, the 
mixture becomes cloggy, a difficulty which 


may be easily remedied by stirring in a little 





| . *y. . ° 
|as is often the case in boiling. Sometimes 





middlings, with rice mixed, the rice having 
| been previously boiled. This mixture con- 


} 


| stitutes a good stock food for old fowls, a 
liberal supply of grain being given during 
the day. With this food the keeping of 
| fowls costs less, and they will be in equally 
| good or better condition, than when fed on 


jan unlimited supply of grain alone. Should 


jthe convenience of baking not exist, it will 


|be found more desirable to scald the mid- 
| dlings and the meal with boiling water than 
| to mix with cold. 

If grain of any kind is broken or crushed 
it should always be done just before being 


will be found to be the cheapest. 


little fresh beef or mutton cho 
Any kind of fresh meat 
& good purpose. 


WATER FOR FOWLS, 





dry meal. The advantage of this method is 
that the food is prepared with very httle 
trouble, and there is no fear of burning it, 


the barley meal is omitted, and the baked 


In winter, when worms are scarce, fowls 
require a little animal food. The best is a 


pped up fine. 
and fish will answer 


Fresh water every day is indispensable. 
A cheap and simple drinking fountain is 


ket for such an article and the cost of pre- 


; paring it, the amount of capital required, Xc., 
or refer me to some one who is able and 
poultry of all kinds. Barley is one of the | willing to give me the necessary information, | 


you will greatly oblige 
Yours very truly, TW. 

Bowdoinham, Jan, 31, 1870. 
We are not able to give much information 
as to the details of the process of condensing 
milk, though we have seen the operation at 
the establishment of Mr. Lewis, at West 
Brookfield, in this State. Nor do we know 
the extent of the demand for it, though it is 
pretty largely sold every day in Boston, and 
is regarded asthe only formin which it is 
possible to get pure milk in this market. 

Why not start up a cheese factory? We 
can offer more definite facts in regard to that, 
for, so far as we know, there have been very 
few failures; none where the business has 
been started right, and properly managed. 
There is a growing demand for good factory 
cheese, aad, in fact, for good butter. Of the 
latter, it is very difficult to procure a good 
article in this market, the proportion of mis- 
erable and poor butter being much greater 
than the good. A well conducted butter 
factory would help remedy the evil.—[Eb. 


THE SEASONS. 
@ditor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


In your Ploughman of the 29th, I noticed 
a communication touching the remarkable 
temperature of the weather the present win- 
ter. On taking a retrospect of the winters of 
the last half century in this part of New 
England, perhaps no two can compare pre- 
cisely. The winter of 1833 and 1834, I think 
was, if possible, more remarkable than the 
present. December 1833 was very similar 
to December 1869. ‘There was about the 
same amount of ‘snow and cold then as the 
December just past. About the last of the 
month the weather moderated and remained 
mild and far through the winter months, 
without snow and very little rain. The 
ground might have been ploughed in January 
or February, 1834. The following spring about 
as early as usual. The first of June was un- 
commonly cold, wind northeast, but no late 
frost. It has been remarked by scientific 
observers that the average amount of rain 
is about the same yearly, also that the average 
temperature during the entire year is about 
the same. If an accurate record of the 
weather for the last half century could be 
found, it would be highly interesting and 
worth preserving. Buzzard’s Bay was open 
during the winter of 1833, 1834. In 1836, 
and 1837, it was completely frozen over and 
a gentleman with whom I was intimately ac- 
quainted walked acrose the ice from one of 
the Elizabeth Islands to New Bedford, nearly 
twenty miles distant. The winter of 1809 
and 1810 was remarkably mild till the 19th 
of January, in the evening, it being at that 
time mild and foggy. The wind shifted 
northwest about ten in the-evening. The 
next day, long known as the cold Friday, the 
themometer fell to twenty degrees below 
zero, one of the coldest days on record in 
this part of the country. The two following 
days were very cold. On Monday it moder- 
ated and rained, after which there was little 
cold for the rest of the winter. 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

Cumberland, Jan. 31, 1870. 

As the most conclusive evidence that our 
elimate has not changed, as many suppose, 
we append the following remarks taken from 





easily made with an earthern ware jar and a 
flower pot saucer. Bore a small hole in the 
jar about an inch from its edge, fill the jar 
with water, put the saucer on the top, then 
turn both upside down. The water will be 
found to flow into the saucer to the height of 
the hole, and continue to flow till it is all 


There are few places where a cock and 
three or four hens cannot be kept with a 
profit. The back yard of any cottage will 
do very well provided it is open to the sun. 


the annual catalogue of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College for the last year, just 
issued from the press of Messrs. Wright & 
Potter, State Printers. ‘They seem to an- 


settle it. They show that the last year cor- 





In such places, however, it will not be found 


to this matter, that may serve as a starting | 


jeach term; and bills for board, fuel and 


swer the question completely, and ought to 


responded almost exactly with the average of 
the last thirty years, a most remarkable fact, 
and they are based on the most complete 
scientific observations. They are as follows: 
The surprising uniformity of elimate is 
upon comparing the results of 
ceaty eve oven comparing the seals of 


good character from his late pastor or teach- 


er, and to give security for the prompt pay- | 
ment of term bills. ‘Tuition and room rent | 


must be paid in advance, at the beginning of 


washing, at the end of every term. 
The regular examination for admission is 
held at the Botanie Museum, at nine o'clock, 


ber; but candidates may be examined and 
admitted at any other time in the year. 
Further information may be obtained from 
President W.S. Clark, Amherst, Mass. 
Catalogues can also be obtained of Chas. 
L. Flint, E<q., the Secretary of the corpora- 
tion, at the State House, Boston. 


Sth, 1870, and is divided into three terms : 
The first term begins the second Thursday 


The third term begins the first Thursday 
of May, and continues thirteen weeks. 
EXPENSES, 










Tuition,, occccesceseove ° $12 00 per term, 
Room ren Ve) o 
Incidental ex 1” 


sa ry, to 
students of practical chemistry,.... 50 per term 
Public aud private damages,including 


BPPOPALUS,.. cp eceeesceecsere ererece at cost. 
Annual excenses, including books 
Ghetto cccscceccescccccces sovccces.. 2) OD) 
° —[{Ep 


POLAND OATS. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

1 saw in the Plonghman an account of Nor- 
way Oats. I raised a few of what we call the 
Poland Oats, on about the third of an acre. 

had about twenty bushels. After they 
were threshed, ‘e | weighed forty-five 
pounds per bushel. I will send you a few to 
see what you think of them, and what you 
think they are worth a bushel, as I was sav- 
ing them for seed. Please inform me. 

THomas GorRHAM. 

Duxbury, Jan. 16, 1870, 

The oats you sent were splendid and heavy, 
far better than the average of seed oats in 
the market. We can recommend them 
highly for seed, but can hardly say what 
would be a fair price for them for that pur- 
pose. Oats at wholesale are worth in this 
market from sixty to sixty-five cents a bushel. 
The sample you sent ought to bring at least 
double that for seed, and a dollar and a half 
a bushel would not be unreasonable, and 
perhaps they are intrinsically worth even 
more than that. It is very rare that we see 
oats so plump and heavy.—{ Ep. 





PAINT. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


fall about a new paint. A paper box had 
been painted with it, and it remained water 
tight for three or fow months, and the water 
still stood in it. 1 think it was shown to the 
editor of the Massachusetts Ploughman by 
some one whose namel forgot. I wish to 
find out about the paint, and see the agent 
and the paint, and the price of it. They said 
a coat of it put on old shingles would make 
them tight. T. H. B. 
Tiverton, Jan. 14, 1870. 





——— 


rion ORE 


their growth is nearly exhausted, and 
ear =. oak, and in 





with the average for thirty years. mean 


yet been given. 





but | 56 hens, 4 roosters, at $1 00, 
| 10 hen turkeys, at $25), 1 cock, $400, 


aT 


| roosters, seven to nine pounds, which I find 


A. M., on the second Thursday of Septem- | 


| allow. 





The article referred to was Hutchins’ Com- 
position. We know nothing of its qualities 
from personal experience, and cannot endorse 
the statements till we have tried it. The 
agent is B. W. Williams, 119 Washington 
street. We believe him to be an honest and 
trustworthy man to deal with. He would 
furnish copies of circulars, prices, etc.—[Ep. 


The forests are dying out in certain parts 
of Virginia. The chestnut trees have already 
submitted to some deleterious agency, = 

facts all the trees of the 
forest in certain sections, are dying. No 
explanation of this disastrous visitation has 


_The Poultry ot SHOW 


POULTRY ACCOUNT. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


Povcitry, Dr. 
January 1,1809 to Justuhiry 1, is7a— 
To 200) bushels corn, $232 71 
93 ” mei, 97 66 
42 ~ oats . 33 14 
10 “ cracked corn, 10 22} 
1247 pounds beef scraps, 3Q 04 


5 bushels buckwheat, 


2} bushels wheat, 


oh 
picking poultry, 5 Ov 
Purchased five nens, 40) 
« twenty-/our chicka, small, 6 07 | 
o nine dozen eygs, Brahma, 9 00} 

. one old tarkey, nine young, 450 
‘ A } 


twelve hens, two rooster, 





$467 75 
Povirry, Cr. 
January 1, 1869, to January 1, 1870— 
By 605} pounds of turkey, 
208 “ ‘ 


4 fowl, 42 38 
1079) “ chickens, 459 68 
748 * geese, 182 09 
2 6 hen feathers, 14 

lj “ turkey do., 3t 
26 e go0se do., 19 50 
350 dozen hens’ eggs, 100 US 
135 “ turkey's d , 905 

o »” 


! goose do., 2 23 
10 Brahmas, raised for fancy poultry 


Steel trap, 80 | 


} 


The great New England Poultry Show to 
begin at Worcester on the Sth of March and 
last three days, will be an event among the 
Poultry fanciers. We take so much interest 
in it that we present below the rules adopted 
since they may be suggestive and useful on 
many other occasions, ‘They are as follows: 

Rutes or Exntsrrioy. 
Ist. All poultry entered for competition 


; 8 14| must be hone fide the property of the exhib- 
grinding corn, 149] , 
62 31 ai. ms ~ 2 

pounds bone, 143) in regard to the proprietorship will exclude 


itor. The discovery of any false statements 


the exhibitor from any future exhibition. 

2d. All persons desiring to compete for 
premiums, must give notice to the Secretary 
of the number and name of each variety to 
be exhibited, at least three days before the 
opening of the exhibition e 

3d. In all cases the judges are directed to 
make their awar’s upon the merit of the 
specimens ; and they are empowered to with- 
hold prizes whenever in their opinion the 


$158 47 | quality is inferior, and no appeal from their 


decision will be entertained. 
4th. The pens entered for competition 


| Shall not contaia more than one cock and 


two hens, and must be numbered, and a cor- 
responding number, with the name of the 
exhibitor, entered on the Books of the Sec- 
retary. 

Sth. To meet expenses, all exhibitors will 


men, 27 50 | be charged fifty cents for entry of each pen. 


11 bantams, raised for do., 11 00; 


damages done by dogs, paid by county, 58 50 


| 


$1125 32 
Increased value of stock, 207 


#1146 07 | 


467 75 

Profit, $67R 32 

My stock of poultry, January 1, 1869, consisted 
or 


25 pigeons, at 25 cents each, 6 25! 
15 geese at $2.50 cach, 37 50 


$132 75 


January 1, 1870, my poultry stock consisted of 


| 102 hens, 4 roosters, at $100, $106 00 
1 hen turkey, 2 WwW 
39 pizeons, ai 25 cents cach, 77 
15 geese, at 2 5, 37 Sv 
$153 59 

$20 75 


My management is to give my poultry all 
the grain they will eat from morning until 
night, but do not give a great deal at a time 


as it is liable to get dirty and then the fowls | 


will not eat it unless they become very hun- 


jgry- Little chicks for the first month are fed 
j}about six times a day, and only what they 


give them as much variety as possible. The 
|geese are allowed all the grain they} 


| about four weeks to make them nice. The 


fowls have a large proportion of Asiatic 
blood, and weigh, hens, five to seven pounds, 


is large enough to bring the best price in 
market. The geese are of the Bremen breed. 


I likethe Bremens best on account of their | , i . j 
The | days will be considered as unclaimed, and | 
| will revert to the society. 


superior appearance when plucked. 


| turkeys were bronze. 
Boston market wants large turkeys in the} 
autumn, and small ones ia the spring and | 


summer, The price of the chickens m 


raised in the winter and were sold for about 


seventy-five cents per pound in May. The | 


poultry was all sold in Boston Quincy Mar- 


ket, and car fare and express charges were 


| deducted from each lot. As a standard feed 
1 | 


for poultry, I consider corn the cheapest and 


best, at the same time they should have as | 
. ; ars 

The next academic year begins September | much variety as the prices of other grain will 

I do not believe it possible to feed 


hens at liber'y so much that they will not 


of September, and continues thirteen weeks, | lay; it is confining them to some kind of 


become so fat that they will not lay. When 


poultry is confined in narrow enclosures I | 
consider it the best practice to feed three or | 


four times a day, and only what they will eat | meat chopped fine. Food to be constantly 


60 00} 
29 0) | to come with their specimens, which may be 


No entry will be received unless accompanied 
by the entrance fee. Fowls entered for exhi- 
ition only, will be charged twenty-five cents 
for each trio. ‘ 

6th. Specimens offered for premiam can- 
not be removed from the hall before the close, 


| of the exhibition. 


7th. No person will be admitted to the 
exhibition previous to its opening, except 
those engaged in the arrangements. 

Sth. It will not be necessary for exhibitors 


sent to the Club, and will be received and 


}returned as directed, at the expense of the 
|exhibitor. Proper direction labels will be 


forwarded by the Secretary upon application, 
the reverse side of which must have the 


for by the club during the exhibition. 

10th. The judges shall not be exhibitors 
in the classes on which they deci !e. 

11th. Every variety must be in a separate 
pen, or they will be disqualified. 

12th. All specimens must be in the Hall 


before twelve o'clock, M. of the day of the} 


opening of the exhibition. 
13th. The exhibitors are requested to have 


their pens two and a half feet high, to secure 
| uniformity. For l'urkeysand Geese, three feet. 

14th. When the first and second premi- 
ums are awarded to one competitor in thé 
will eat up clean in about five minutes. I | same class, the second premium will revert 
to the society. 


loth. If the receipts should not be suffi- 
cient to pay the premiums in ful! they will 


jean eat in addition to good pasturage until | je paid pro rata, 
| 

inearly feathered, and are then shut up to| 

fatten on corn meal and beef scraps ; it takes 


16th. Exhibitors having fowls for sale, are 
requested to affix the price to the pens, one 
of the objects of the exhibition being to afford 
an opportunity to breeders to improve their 
collections. 

17th. The Committee will not be respon- 
sible for any losses that may occur to the 
birds from any cause whatever. 

18th. Silver Cups may in all cases be taken 
by the exhibitor instead of money prizes. 

19th. Premiums not called for within ten 








A KNOWING DUCK. 


About a year ago, Mr. William Brown 


z 8Y | brought from Woodstock, Ontario, a fine 
seem large, but about half of them were | 


large Muscovite drake. The bird was kept 
for a few days, and last Christmas morning 
disappeared. A few days since Mr. Brown 
was at Woodstock, and spoke to the man of 
whom he had purchased the duck, relating 
its loss. ‘The Canadian informed Mr. Brown 
that the duck was there, and had been there 
nearly a year, and soon hunted up the bird, 
proving its identity by a mark on the foot. 
Upon comparing notes, it was ascertained 
that the duck arrived there on the evening 
of the 27th of December, having been not 
quite two days and two nights in flying back 
to its former home, a distance of 246 miles. 
It was brought here by express, in a box, and 


The second term begins the fourth Thurs- | food which contains a large amount of fat-| must have journeyed by instinct. Mr. Brown 


day of January, and continues thirteen weeks, | PToducing elements which causes them to! brought the bird back from Canada.—Juck- 
) ) | son, Mich., Citizen. 





RAPID GROWTH IN FOWLS. 


Give good food mixed with milk ; cooked 


up clean in a few minutes. ‘The food should | changed and given frequently, a little at a 


have cabbage or some green food at all! 
| times to pick and it would be a good plan to 
| give them wheat, oats or barley in the ear 


for exercise ; the orts from the mangers of 
cattle fed on English or clover hay is excel- 
lent for poultry when confined. 
Yours respectfully, Le 
Taunton, Jan. 29, 1870. 





*POULTRY KEEPING. 


Editor Massachusetts Plonghman: 

Seeing a question in a late number of the 
Ploughman, a3 to which was the best breed 
of fowls, I would reply that it depends upon 
what one wants them for, whether for laying 
or raising chickens. If for laying, one breed 
is as good as another if they are well fed and 
cared for. That is what makes hens lay, the 
care and feed they get. They want warm 
water to drink in the winter, as it is much 
better than cold for them. If for raising 
chickens the larger breeds are better, such as 
the Brahmas, as they will do to kill much 
sooner than the small breeds. I keep three 
or four different breeds such as the Buff 
Cochin, the Royal Java, and the Brahma, 
which are my standard fowls. I weighed a 
rooster and pullet which were hatched last 
June. The rooster weighed twelve pounds, 
and the pullet eight and three-quarters. The 


| great secret in having hens Jay, is in the 
|keeping and taking care of them. A great 


| many persons will have a breed of fowls, and 
I saw a paragraph in the Ploughman last | 


will say they are the best hens to lay they 
ever had, and why? Because they take care 
ofthem. There is not near the interest taken 
in poultry that there ought to be, as it is 4 
business that will pay if well attended to. If 
a person is going into the poultry business 
to raise poultry, he wants good warm coops 
to begin with, and to have them well venti- 
lated, and to have his coops face the south, 
and built low, as they are much warmer with 
glass in front. Keep @ few fowls in a coop 
and clean them out often, so to keep the 


fowls healthy. Yours, 
etme Carvin L, PARKER. 


Winchester, Mass. 


SOFT EGGs. 


An English writer says that soft eggs are 
guna. coneed by overfeeding the hens, 
and the remedy is then self-evident. It may 
however, occur from want of lime, whic 
must of course be supplied, the best form 
being calcined and pounded oyster shells. 
Occasionally it is occasioned by fright, from 

driven about, but “S vw will 
ight itself in a day or two. perfect eggs 
= habitually dropped on the nd, the 
proprietor hether the nests do 

















should see W 





3 5) per week. | be either soaked or ground. They should | time. To this add warm roosting, a good 
WW per dozen, | 


run, and plenty of growing green food. 


— The Stable. 


PLANK FLOORS FOR HORSES. 


The following from the Cincinnati Gazette, 
by an Indiana correspondent, says something 
on the subject : 

“In regard to horses standing on bare 
plank floors 1 have tried it for fifteen years, 
and never littered a stall yet, nor have I ever 
had a horse or mule to get lame by being so 
treated. Ihave at times left stab'e floors 
without plank, and afterwards planked them, 
for the reason that the horses do better on 
plank floors, and the stables ara easier 
cleaned. They do not wear in holes or ever 
get wet. I got the idea from a paper many 
years ago, which stated that in Holland (I 
think) they use stone floors for their stab!es, 
and never litter them, and they have sounder 
horses than any other country. Now if I 
was going to build a stable floor I would get 
two by four inch oak scantling, and lay them 
lengthways of the stall, or the same way the 
horsés stand, and leave small half inch cracks 
between them. Setting them edgeways you 
will have a floor four inches thick, and one 
that will always be dry and cool. The reason 
for laying it lengthways of the horse is, if it 
should ever wear out it will be where the 
horse stands ; consequently, only a few pieces 
need be taken up and repaired. I would also 
have the floor two feet above ground, if pos- 
sible, for dryness and ventilation.” 


A FAST COLT. 


Bonner has found another colt faster than 
any, of his age, ever known. He was recently 
driven a mile ip 2.19 1-2; the first half of 
the mile in 1.10 1-2, and the second in 
1.09 1-2. The colt is a grandson of Hamble- 
tonian, and is out of -a high bred Kentucky 
mare, which gives him his great endurance. 
He is a blood bay, about 15 1-2 hands high, 
and witha majestic, strong way of going. 
The present Fashion Course is a slow one, 
and the colt’s time was the fastest by three 
seconds ever made on it by any horse of any 
age. Mr. Bonner paid $10,000 for this 


prodigy. 














HORSE COLLARS. 


An important improvement in the manu- 
facture of horse collars has just been devised 
by a Philadelphia mechanic. The collar 
being stuffed-with elastic cork, is light in 
weight, and adapts itself to the shape of the 
animal as readily as if it was moulded. It is 
highly elastic, does not chafe or gall the 
neck, and, the cork being a non conductor, 
injury from the heat is prevented. 


ABOUT THE HORSE. 


The ears of a horse may be called indices 
of his mind. Intelligent animals prick up 
their ears when spoken to; vicious ones 
throw their ears b A blind horse directs 
one ear forward, and one backward, and in a 
deaf horse the ears are without expression. 
— Dr. Lemercier, 











Stock Department. 


ABORTION AMONG COWS. 


I have a dairy of forty milk cows, and 
within the last six weeks eight of them have 
cast their calves three and four months before 
their time. ‘The cows are in prime condition. 
Can you tell me if there is anything I can do 
to prevent it spreading ? or state’ what you 
think can be the cause? DuMrrirssHiRe. 
{{t is often difficult to discover the exact 
causes that bring about abortion either in 
cows or ewes. The immediate cause of the 
accident is, of course, premature separation 
between the mother and fietus. This results 
sometimes from mechanical means, such as 
violent exertion, running from dogs, slipping 
on awkward standings, rough treatment from 
attendants, long journeys, shaking and excite- 
ment during transit by railway. From the 
mechanical disturbance of an overloaded 
stomach, the relations of the womb to its 








contents are also deranged, and hence hoven, 


fardel bound, and other forms of indigestion, 
and even obstinate attacks of constipation 
and diarrhea lead to abortion. But the 
majority of abortion cases proceed rom less 
tangible causes. They depend upon some 
sublile nervous disturbance—upon a sort of 
morbid sympathy. A cow calving or abort- 
ing is apt to induce other cows in the same 
or even in adjoining yards to follow suit. 
Through their sensitive noses the other preg- 
nant cows are cognizant of what is going on; 
they become excited, as is evidenced by their 
watchful aspect, their sniffing, restlessness, 
and lowing. This excitement tells prejudi- 
cially on the nervous system, and especially 
on that portion of it regulating the condition 
of the uterus and thenutrition of the fetus. 
In a manner not so easily explained, perhaps 
by what is technically known as a reflex 
action, the contractions of the uterus are pre- 
maturely established, and its contents are 
expelled. The influence of the imagination 
on the health, even of the lower animals, is 
probably not sufficiently recognized. Those 
who doubt the influence of the senses and 
imagination on health and even life will do 
well to remember the curious case of the 


sender’s name and address written thereon. condemned criminal who was informed that 


9th. All specimens will be properly cared | 


e was about to be bled to death, had his 
eyes blindfolded, his arm slightly punctured, 
and tepid water caused to trickle along the 
bared arm. ‘The surgeons talk in w hispers ; 





make the land dry and clean. The next is 
to feed liberally, and this will insure good 
manure, and that in its turn insures good 
crops. 

It is all very well to say thata “peck of 
clover seed to the acre is the cheapest fertil- 
izer,” and that by its free use we can dispensc 
with manure. I do not dispute the truth of 
this proposition. No one thinks more high- 
y of clover than I do. But it only tells, half 
the story. Clover makes good food and 
good manure too. An animal wil take out 
the food, convert it into valuable products, 
and leave the manure behind. Our aim 
should be dry, clean land, more clover and 
rich grass, more and better stock and more 
and better manure. 

It cannot be too often repeated, however 
that the value of manure depends on the 
food and not on the animals. A raw boned 
steer, if it has the same food, will make as 
rich manure as the best Shorthorn in the 
herd book ; and the droppings of a Merino 
sheep living on clover hay and oil cake are 
just as valuable as those from a Cotswold.— 
But this is the point. We cannot feed clo- 
ver hay and oil cake to a Merino with half 
the profit that we can to a Cotswold. The 
former is adapted to live on comparatively 
poor food and grow slowly; the Cotswold 
has been bred with especial reference to rap- 
id growth on rich food. So when we advo- 
cate keeping well bred stock, in order to 
make rich manure, we do so for the simple 
reason that we cannot afford to feed rich 
food to poor stock, and without rich food .we 


cannot have rich manure. — J. Harris, in 

Am, Agriculturist. 

AN ARGUMENT IN DEFENSE OF 
THE MULE. 


Ist. The capital invested in mules does 
not need renewaPso soon, as they will last 
almost twice as long as a horses and do equal 
work. 

2d. If well broken (and they are no 
trouble to break, if the person handling them 
treats them as all brutes should be treated 





when being taught anything—with caution, 
tirmness and gentleness). They combine 
all that is needed in a farm team more than 
horses. ‘They are truer, more gentle in har- 
ness, better animals to plough single or 
double, especially among corn, scarcely ever 
sick or ailing in any way; when in condition 


gradually the unfortunate man sinks as if|as they should be, and cared for as horses 


trom loss of blood, and actually faints and 


dies. In illustration of the same power of 


the imagination is the case of four criminals 
who were made to sleep in beds said to have 


been recently occupied by persons who died|let a hired hand work them to death or| cows, which may prove of inte rest to some d 
of cholera. Shortly the four men were seized | founder them. And then, on the score of| ry farmer readers: The effect of the ‘« 

with unmistakable symptoms of cholera, 
| Four others who were sent to the same beds, | No. 1 span of torses anda No. 1 span of 
but to whom the statement as to their occu- 


| pation by cholera patients was not told, suf- 


| 


| fered no bad consequences. But returning 
jto the case of abortion. Blood, putrifying | three times a day to each horse, and from 
| matters, and. most bad smells exert on the 


| are, just as handsome to a heavy wagon as a 
horse, and not far behind them to a carriage. 
rhey are not so easily stolen as horses are, 
endure the beat of summer better, will not 


economy, let us consult the figures, taking a 


The Dairy. 
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DAIRYING IN CALIFORNIA. 


A California correspondent of the Utica 
Herald, gives some interesting facts and 
statistics about dairying in California, He 
States that there are 1,500 dairies in Cali- 
fornia, having 50 to 150 cows each. The 
cows are generally a cross imported with 
Mexican stock. They pick theirown feed from 
the Ist day of January to the 31st day of 
December. Good grazing lands are cheap 
and abundant. The Coast Range mountains 
extend from Mendocino to San Diego, uj 
wards of 600 miles. Bathed by the frequent 
fogs of the ocean, there is plenty of moisture 
when all elsewhere is dry. This range of 
mountains possesses valley of great extent 
and fertility. It is full of springs, .while 
bunch grapes and wild oats are found in ex 
haustless quantities. This is, therefore, of 
course, a fine section for the dairy business, 
as the land is also very cheap. 


In 1867, California produced 6,000,000 
pounds of butter and 3,000,000 pounds of 
cheese. This year the product is estimated 
at 9,000,000 pounds of butter, and 4,000,000 
pounds of cheese. Owing to the dryness of 


the climate, cheese cures very rapidly. The 
rennets used by the cheese makers are im- 
ported from Germany. 

The dairy farm of Laird and Kellogg 


situatec in Santa Cruz county and is stocked 
with 400 cows. During the pust year the 
milk of 200 was used for butter, and that of 
the other 500 for cheese. The cows milked 
for butter turned out 20,900 pounds, which 
was sold atan average price of 45 cents, 
amounting to $9,000. ‘The cows milked fo 
cheese produced $90,000 pounds, which w 


sold at 16 cents,amounting to $14,100, m 
ing the gross returns of the 400 cows $2 
000, besides the calves raised and the pork 
produced from the whey. ‘The cows are 
worth on an average $40 each. 

The correspondent adds that “ th 


nfillions and millions of acres of unoccupied 
land in this State, with every possible facil 

ity for the dairy business.” So, it appears 
quite certain that California will produce her 
own butter and cheese, and may become a 
rival of the Eastern States in the market of 


the worid.” 


SPAYING OF COWS FOR MILE 
The following is a summary of a sn 
pamphlet presented to the State of New J 
sey by Mr. Vattemare, a French veterinary sur 


geon, on the * castration ” or * spaying ” 








tion” seems to be that it produces a my 
abundant secretion of milk, which acquires 


| mules in comparison. Such horses a farmer | at the same time a greater rich n q 


would feed six months of the year—say from 
April 1 to November 1—fifteen ears of corn 


| November till April the same number twice 


senses and imagination of cows a markedja day. ‘That would be. (counting one hun- 
exciting acijon ; the animals go sniffing rest-| dred and twenty ears to the bushel) one hun- 


lessly about as they do when a case of abor- 


dred and twelve anda half bushels. The 


tion itself has occurred. ‘The eating of} mules, if sheltered and groomed as carefully 


ergotized grains or grasses, whether taken in 


a natural state, or after being converted into 


ites, are not so frequent as might be sup- 
posed. We state this with tolerable confi 


jem because ergot of rye has been given 
l 


aily, in large doses, to animals, from the 


time of conception throughout the period of 


gestation, without interfering serious'y with 


| general-health, and cert 1inly-without hasten- 


ing delivery. ‘The drinking of foul water, 
and sometimes also scarcity of water, bad 
food and exhausting diseases, interfere with 
the healthy nutrition of the calf, cause its dis- 
ease or death, and thus become causes of 
abortion. In such cases the fietus often 
comes away putrid, and as if it had been dead 
for several days previous to its expulsion. 
fhe causes thus indicated may, we trust, 
throw some light on your ca3es. By discov- 
ering, if possible, the causes which have led 
to your mishaps, you may probably avert 
further losses. In your endeavors to ward 
off abortion, ‘you will, of course, carefully 
attend to the feeding of your cows; make 
sure especially that their fare is not too bulky 
or indigestible ; see that they have abundance 
of good water; avoid having them disturbed 
by dogs, or knocked about by rude cattle- 
men; remove any vicious or domineering 
animals which run or haunch their neighbors ; 
do not permit manure to accumulate in the 
yards or courts, since, in this wet weather, it 
causes the pregnant cows too much exertion 
to move about amongst it, and the forcible 
dragging out of an entangled limb may cause 
displacement of the fwetus. Attend to clean- 
liness in and about the sheds and houses, 
and have the walls whitewashed. Remova 
to some separate place calving or aborting 
cows, and do not allow the cleanings to lie in 
the yards or where pregnant cows, can get 
at them. Do not permit pigs, sheep, or 
other animals to be slaughtered in your cow 
yards, nor blood, entrails, or any odorous 
manures, or other such matters to lie about 
within smelling distance. Cows that have pre- 
viously aborted are especially apt to do so in 
successive pregnacies, and the accident is apt 
to occur about the same period of gestation. 
Such cows, unless they are particular favor- 
ites, should not again be kept for the dairy. 
If however, they are again in calf, they must 
be carefully attended to as regards feeding, 
quiet, and general health. As they approach 
the time at which they have previously 
aborted, it is well to put them in by them- 
selves.—VetT. Ep.] North British Agricul- 
turist. 





FACTS IN STOCK RAISING. 


Many farmers say it does not pay to <> 
stock, and in point of fact, they are very of- 
ten in the right. I can hardly see how it 
pays to keep a wether sheep three years and 
six months, getting say seven dollars for the 
three fleeces, and then selling him for three 
dollars. But I think it must be. quite as 
profitable as to keep a steer the same length 
of time and then sell him for fifty 
dollars. Such a steer will eat as much 
as eight or ten Merino sheep. But the 
truth is, we cannot expect to make anything 
by keeping stock of any kind unless we keep 
it well; it must be gaining all the time. 
If we let a machine lie idle all that we 
lose is the interest on the money which it 
cost. But an animal cannot be kept idle. 
It must eat every day; and if it gains 
nothing we lose all the food and the interest 
on the value of the animal machine besides. 
But many farmers not only keep them for 
weeks and months together without their 
gaining anything, but it not unfrequently 
happens that the animals actually decrease in 
weight. It has to live on its own flesh and 
fat, which is certainly a very expensive food. 
Even in the case of well fed pigs, which 
store up more flesh and fat for the food con- 
sumed than any other domestic animal ; for 
every pound of flesh and fat we get in the 
animal, they eat about five pounds of food. 
They use four pounds to live on and give us 
one pound of flesh. And when we have get 
this one pound, how excessively wasteful it 
is to feed it to the animal and have it worked 
over again; and yet this is precisely what 
thousands of farmers are doing to-day with 
cows, sheep, and pigs. No wonder that 
“ keeping stook does not pay.” But good 
stock, fed liberally and with care and udg- 
ment, will pay better, all things considered, 
than any om Bo branch of farming. Good 
meat brings a good price, and is always in 
demand. It is the “Scallawags” that are 
hard to dispose of, and always ata loss, a 
loss to the producer and a loss to the con- 
sumer, Those who buy such meat get little 
besides bones and water. The poor animals 
have had to live on their own fat and their 
nutritious juices. 





The first step in keeping good stock is to 


is the horses, will do the same work, in as 
| good condition, on eight ears at a feed three 


| hay, also produces abortion ; but such cases, | times a day during the summer, and twice a 


j although strictly insisted on by most author- 


|day through the winter—making fifty-three 
jand one-third bushels for each mule per 
jyear. A difference of sixty bushels of corn, 
| putting it in round numbers, in favor of each 
}meal, and one hundred and twenty bushels 
, for the span in one year. At fifty cents per 
| bushel, this makes sixty dollars; and in 
| twenty years, (the time the mules are sure 
| to last, although the horses may be played 
j out), twelve hundred dollars. This is no in- 
|eonsiderable item, and a calculation which 
}every man who has experience knows to be 
correct. The mules will eat the most fodder, 


| but that is one thing that every farmer can 


secure plenty of, with little cost. I might 
enumerate more in their favor, but as I am 
already too long, I will close.— Davip H. 
STRONG, in Kansas Farmer. 





SALE OF DEVONS. 


Mr. H. M. Sessions, South Wilbraham, 
Mass., editor of American Devon Herd Book, 
has sold the past season the following thor- 





oughbred Devons: Minnie 8th, 621, and 
| Minnie 9th, 622, to Hon. John M. Weare, 
| Seabrook, N. H.; the bull Wilbraham 371, 
ito Capt. Joseph Brown, Kensington, N. H.; 
Minnie 4d, 246, and bull Scantie 332, to C. 
G. B. Ryder, Dunbarton, N. H. 

Wm. R. Sessions, of South Wilbraham, 
Mass., has bought of A. M. Winslow & Son, 
Putney, Vt., the Shorthorn bull calf Water- 
loo, sired by Duke of Putney 6686, dam La- 
dy Washington by Rising Star 5129, grand- 
dam Lady Sales 7th. 

Mr. James O. Sheldon, Geneva, has sold 
his entire flock of Southdown sheep, recent- 
ly advertised in our columns, to Robert J. 
Swan, Rose Hill Farm, near Geneva, com- 
prising forty-five ewes and two rams, and 
probably one ot the best flocks of the breed 
in this country, descending as it does from 
the careful importations made by Mr. S. and 
Mr. Thorne. Mr, Swan, we learn, will de- 
vote especial attention to these sheep, which 
will have the best of opportunities under his 
skillful eye.—Country Gentleman. 





REPAIRS ON THE FARM. 


The Journal of Agriculture contains valu- 
able hints upon a subject which is of very 
great interest to every farmer—the repairs 
on the farm : 


These ordinarily cost more than most far- 
mers would be willing to admit, and in many 
cases three times as much as they need to, 
for the reason that the team is stopped, and 
a hand sent to the mechanic, several miles 
away, to get some little job done that any 
farmer of ordinary ingenuity could do in half 
the time the messenger is gone to the 
mechanic’s, if he had a few tools, and a little 
of the proper kind of material. 

The thrifty farmer will always lay aside 

pieces of timber of different kinds, to be used 
for repairs. ‘These he often finds in his wood 
pile, and he lays them up where he can get 
them or send a boy for them at any time. 
He will also have a box of screws of differ- 
ent sizes, with a good screw driver and sev- 
eral gimlets. ‘That first and last of all car. 
penters tools for the farmer, the drawing 
knife will be at hand; also a little box of 
different sizes of bolts, with nuts and washers 
to match ; a brace and good vet of auger bits, 
from three-eighths to seven-eighths, and 
three augers, one inch and a h and two 
inch. These, with a hand saw, make a very 
respectable kit for a farmer, and if he has 
any skill at ail in using them, he will some- 
times save much more than the cost of them 
in a few months. 
. Let any farmer who has been accustomed 
to run to the shop for every little repair, 
supply himself with such things as we have 
named, and do his own repairing, and he will 
be agreeably sur rised at the difference in 
his mechanics’ bills. 

Then there are the harnesses. If the far- 
mer uses several of them, he can save several 
dollars ia the course of the year by having 
on hand two or three awls, a shoe knife, a 
ball of shoe thread and a ball of wax, all of 
which will cost less than a dollar, and will 
last several years. 

When wheat selis at seventy-five cents a 
bushel, farmers will do well to look carefully 
to the incidentals. 





SPLITTING WO09D. 


The agricultural editor of the , hers 
Press reminds boys = have -. = Ww ~ 
that it splits more easily up from the roo 

than docaward. The stick should be turned 
upside down before stri it. So, too, it 





splits better by slabs than through the center. 





ity, and results in the following ady 
to the proprietor, viz., Ist. An 
one-third in quantity of milk. 2d. Certainty 
of having more constantly the same quanti- 
ty. 3d. The cow is not exposed to the acci- 
dents which often occur when she is in sea- 
son. 4th. As she will not generate, all t) 
accidents of gestation and calving are avoid- 
ed. Sth. Greater disposition to fatt en 
milk fails or the owner wishes to part with 
ihem. ‘This is the experience of one man.— 
Another writes as follows: Of twenty-sev- 
en cows, aged from six to fifteen vears, which 
we have castrated, we have obtained the fol 
lowing results: Ist. Increase of milk in 
cows of six or eight years. 2d. Constant 
supply in those above that age. dd. | 
milk is richar than in the ordinary cow, and 
consequently yields more butter; the butter 
is always of a yellow color, and has a taste 
and flavor superior to thet of a cow not cas- 
trated. These are strong testimonies. ‘The 
results of many other experiments are given, 
but all unite in saying that the cow should 
not be operated upon uatil her lactative pow 

| ers are fully developed, say at the age of six 
years, and about forty days after calving, 
when she will continue the same flow of 
wilk as long as the owner chooses to keep 
her, food and other things being equal. 








ree = 
Porcine. 
MILK FEVER IN SWINE. 
A writer in the Practical Farmer cured 
one of his large Chester White breeding sows 


of milk fever by bathing the back with a 
ne papmesnn of one quart of strong vinegar, 
half a pound of lard and two ounces of pul- 
moe ad camphor. The application was made 
as hot as could be borne by the animal. ‘The 
teats were also bathed with hot vinegar and 
lard. The treatment was repeated several 
times a day, until a complete cure was effected. 
The symptoms were refusal to eat—inability 
to rise, and when forced to do so, indications 
of great suffering. ‘Teats became swollen and 
hard, and milk ceased to flow. ‘This was the 
third day after dropping a litter of twelve 
pigs. 








Miscellancous. 
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MAIZE AS PROVENDER. 
The Mark Lane Expr ss says: It anpears 


from the report of the half yearly meeting of 
the London General Omnibus Company, that 
maize has been used by the company during 
the last half year, exclusively, instead of oats. 
The report states: “The very encouraging 
results which attended the use of maize as 
provender in the previous half year, induced 
the directors to adopt it still more extensive- 
ly during the past half year, and at last to 
substitute it entirely for oats. During the 
summer no other corn had been used for the 
working studs. The substitution of maize 
for oats effected a saving of £14,172 in the 
half year.” 





———e 
RED CLOVER. 

When red clover is ploughed under to 
renovate the soil, and when the crop is good, 
the clover roots and stubble, witlr barnyard 
manure, wil) furnish all the vegetable matter 
needed inthe soil, while in feeding clover 
hay, nearly all the mineral matter, nitrogen 
and ammonia is passed, and may be saved in 
the manure ; 80 that on good land where all 
is well managed, and the clover sod ploughed 
up while yet in full vigor so as to secure the 
largest benefit from the large mass of roots, 
eearly the full benefit of the clover crop may 
be had, both for feeding and for making 
manure, 








- ABOUT MANURES: 


Manure is never so valuable as when it is 
fresh. It then holds in association not only 
all the fixed soluble substances, natural to 
the solid excrement, but much that is of 
great value, found only in the liquid. It is 
in acondition to quickly undergo chemical 
change, and the gasedus, ammoniacal pro- 
ducts secured are double those resulting from 
that which has been weathered in « heap, out 
of doors for several months.—Loston Journal 
of Chemistry. 


BRAINS vs. MUSCLE. 


It is not muscle that produces the crop 
which carries off the top price in market, but 
brains. It is care, attention, with brains, that 
are reqaired—more head work than hand 


work.—Norfolk Virginian, 











tyr A farmer in Bakersfield, Vt., during 
the past dairy season has made:from fifteen 
cows 3,000 pounds of butter. He sold it, for 
forty-five cents a pound, realizing $1,350. 
He also raised ten calves, now worth $100, 
and 1,000 pounds of pork, which he sold for 
$120—making, as the proper income of the 
dairy, $1,280, besides supplying his familys 
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